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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE S3 1 

A Revolution in the Science of Cosmology. The Keystone 
to the Arch of Science. By George Campbell. Topeka, 
Kan.: Crane & Co., 1902. Pp. 210. $1. 

This is a book which should be read only by those who are so 
thoroughly informed in the sciences as to be able to distinguish 
between statements of truth and statements of error, and those who 
are thus informed will not care to read it. The book is singularly 
reckless in its statements. One is quite accustomed to find theory 
take on the positive phraseology of demonstrative fact, but the author 
does not stop at this. In speaking of matters that the reader would 
certainly suppose to be undisputed facts, the author makes bald asser- 
tions which have no other foundation than pure imagination ; for 
example, on p. 34 he says : "The stratified rocks of the earth consti- 
tute but a small part of its bulk ; they are about thirteen miles in thick- 
ness at the equator, and diminish gradually in thickness to the north and 
south from the equator, and disappear slightly within the polar circles, 
where the unstratified rocks form the surface of the globe, as well as 
its interior." The reader would naturally infer that geologists had 
found the stratified rocks distributed in this peculiar way, and that the 
statement was made on their authority, but nothing bearing the remot- 
est resemblance to it is found in any geological work, and nothing is 
known to geologists that justifies such a statement ; yet the author 
proceeds to build an argument on the basis of this assertion. 

So again, in the astronomical field, he gives two cuts on p. 72, the 
first of which he says " represents a comet without a nucleus or center. 
It has no orbit, but drifts in space ; " and the second he says "repre- 
sents a comet that has progressed sufficiently to develop a center, and 
has in consequence an orbit." Here it is implied that nucleated com- 
ets have orbits and un-nucleated comets do not. This is utterly with- 
out foundation, as all known comets have orbits, and the nucleation 
has nothing to do with the nature of their orbits. These are but 
samples. 

The gist of the author's " cosmology " may be inferred from the 
following : 

Comets may be divided into two general classes, Solar and Planetary. 
A Solar comet is an aggregation of matter so massive in form that its conden- 
sation gives rise to a solar system, while a Planetary comet consists in the 
main of detached matter from the Solar comet, and its condensation gives 
rise to a planet, like the earth and other globes of the system. 

As all known comets are exceedingly trivial in mass, this is sheer 
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nonsense. Aside from almost unparalleled recklessness of statement 
of this kind, there are instances of amusing carelessness. On p. 63 
there is introduced an antiquated drawing of a nebula found in Canes 
Venatici, under which is the title " Known as Cane's Venatice, which is 
a solar comet in gestation ; " and farther on, "Cane's Venatice " is 
solemnly discussed in the text as a comet. 

The book is not worth thus much of notice, and there would be no 
occasion for giving it any attention at all were it not put forth in pious 
garb as a verification of the Bible. It is needless to observe that the 
Bible and the cause of religion have no worse enemies than works of 
this sort. 

T. C. Chamberlin. 

The University of Chicago. 

The World and the Individual. Gifford Lectures, delivered 
at the University of Aberdeen. By Josiah Royce. Second 
Series : Nature, Man, and the Moral Order. New York : 
Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xvi + 452. #2.25. 

In his first series of Gifford lectures * Professor Royce undertakes 
to lay the metaphysical foundations of his system of philosophy; in 
the series before us the principles earlier discovered are used to eluci- 
date a number of our deeper ethical and theological problems. 

In its dominant note the system may be described as a profound 
anthropomorphism. Not the outward trappings nor the transient 
phases of man, but his essential and permanent characteristics, are 
searched out by many devices of ingenious and scholarly scrutiny, and 
then this sublimated essence is generalized and asserted to be the very 
heart and core of universal reality. Man is a Self, a being with a 
unique purpose ; and only selves are real. But man is also in essence 
a person, a moral self that consciously strives to find its ideal and real- 
ize it, and that includes within its being other lesser selves, some of 
them non-moral. And God also is a person, the person of persons, 
whose essence it also is to strive and to include other selves, indeed all 
selves, among them men, the selves of larger scope that include men, 
and countless others; e.g., as Professor Royce tentatively suggests, the 
selves hinted to us in animal species and by inorganic nature. But 
this does not exhaust the essence of God. In addition to striving he 
attains his ideals, among them the ideal of knowledge. In addition to 
self-consciously experiencing and understanding the whole of the 

•See this Journal, Vol. V, No. 2 (April, 1901), pp. 328-30. 



